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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 436.) 


From Baltimore, Joseph John Gurney pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia. 

“The distance between the two cities,” he 
observes, in one of his letters, “is about one 
hundred miles; and one circumstance on the 
journey is well calculated to interest a stranger. 
It is the conspicuousness of the line (though 
without any natural division) which separates 
the slave-wrought lands of Maryland from the 
free territory of Pennsylvania. The sudden 
transit from inferior to superior cultivation, 
and from impoverished soil to fertility, is 
extremely striking, especially at the more ad- 
vanced seasons of the year; and certainly it 
speaks volumes for the instruction of statesmen, 
in proof of the impolicy of slavery. One can 
hardly imagine on what grounds this perpetual 
visible evidence can be long resisted.” 

Joseph John Gurney continued in Philadel- 
phia and its neighborhood upwards of three 
months. The Society of Friends in that city is 
still a numerous and influential body. Besides 
attending the Quarterly and other Meetings of 
Friends there, and in some of the adjoining dis- 
tricts, as well as the Yearly Meeting, in usual 
course, he was closely engaged in paying reli- 
gious visits to the families of Friends in three 
of the four “Monthly Meetings’’ into which 
the city is divided. A minister of the gospel, 
more especially one engaged as he was, must 
not expect to have a course free from difficulty. 
Great is the trial to the servant of Christ, of being 
misunderstood and misinterpreted by those who 
sincerely love and desire to serve the same 
blessed Redeemer; but he may surely be con- 
soled by the reflection, that from age to age 
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such has been the portion of many faithful be- 
lievers. This, in a remarkable degree, was the 
case with the early Friends. Their views were 
misunderstood and misinterpreted by other pro- 
fessing Christians, and frequently were the mo- 
tives and course of action of the more eminent 
amongst them not comprehended, even by the 
members of their own Society. Separated, as 
the human family is, by an almost endless va- 
riety of disposition and circumstances, and very 
imperfectly, if at all, acquainted with one 
another’s motives, impressions are often re- 
ceived of the conduct of others, which further 
acquaintance and more exact investigation prove 
to be wholly unfounded, or greatly mistaken and 
exaggerated. It is possible that some of the 
readers of these pages have already discovered 
that their acquaintance with Joseph John Gur- 
ney (and perhaps, also, with their own hearts) 
was at this time too imperfect to enable them to 
form a just estimate of his character; and now, 
perhaps, in the cool of the day, they may be, at 
times, led to look back with some sadness, at the 
misconceptions which then, to a limited extent, 
prevailed, 

“ The dispensation, trying as it is,” he writes, 
in one of his letters, in allusion to this subject, 
‘has been, as to myself, seasonable ; a wonder- 
ful defence against undue exaltation ; bringing 
me, from time to time, low and prostrate before 
the Lord. I thank God for the wholesome dis- 
cipline ; and earnestly do I desire and pray that 
not a single unchristian feeling towards my op- 
posers may enter into my heart. With all their 
mistakes, 1 give them credit for much sincere 
love to Christ. “4 

The following are from his Journal of this 
period — 

2nd mo. 4th. The Quarterly Meeting of min- 
isters and elders, yesterday morning, passed off 
quietly and well; various calls and interviews 
with Friends in the after part of the day. A 
long one with my dear friend , kindly 
intended to prepare me for conflict and impedi- 
ment. I have felt it a good deal during the 
night; but I think my chief anxiety is, that the 
Society, and, above all, the cause of Truth, may 
not suffer ; and I am mercifully favored with 
precious quietness of mind this morning. O 
Lord, I most earnestly and reverently beseech 
thee, that, surrounded as I am by some opposing 
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influences and some dies of perplexity, I may 
be enabled, by thy grace, to keep a conscience 
void of offence in thy sight and; in the sight of 


my fellow men, avoiding even the appearance of | ercise of mind. 


evil. Ofora holyintegrity and independence in the 
truth, united with the wisdom of the serpent, the 
meekness of the lamb, and the harmlessness of 
the dove ! 

Third day, [2d mo. 6th.] Yesterday the 
Quarterly Meeting ; a good time; the ministry 
which fell to my lot was close and searching ; 
but it is evident that I have a course of some 
difficulty and tribulation before me. May I ac- 
cept it “with all cheerfulness and submission ! 
To day, at the Northern Monthly Meeting, 
(dear Stephen Grellet present, ) I laid before 
Friends my concern to visit the families ; much 
unity, but some little opposition appeared. This 
was over-ruled, and I suppose that John Paul 
will commence the work with me to-morrow 
morning. May the Lord graciously sustain me 
in patient resignation ! 

2nd mo. 16th. The public meeting at the 
North Meeting House last Third-day evening, 
notwithstanding pouring rain, was large and 
very solemn and relieving. I was gre atly com- 
forted by it, and ended the day in peace. 

22nd. To-day, Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing at Arch Street. I laid my concern before 
Friends for visiting their families, which was ac- 
ceded to. Only one opposing voice. Five family 
ittings since. I have felt much peace in having 
taken this further step with Friends; and it is 
evident that, through mercy, my way is opening 
among them. 

Second-day Evening, 3rd mo. 5th. [After at- 
tending the Quarterly Meeting at Burlington.]} 
The visit to Burlington was an occasion of en- 
couragement and comfort. It is delightful to 
enlarge the boundaries of gospel fellowship. Re- 
becca Grellet, John Cox, Susan Smith and her 
children, Julia Clarke and Abigail Barker, with 
many others, were then adde d to my list of 
Friends known and loved. We returned as we 
came, by the rail-car and ice-boat, on Fourth- 
day morning, and pursued our family visits with 
quiet diligence during the remainder of the week. 
Yesterday was a favored day. Something like 
the closing of the commission at the North 
meeting in the morning ; a very searching time, 
but I trust the power of the Lord accompanied 
the word. To-day, we have been again quietly 
pursuing our visits. My mind, through adora- 
ble mercy, is clothed with much peaceful quiet. 
Can I be too thankful ? 

drd mo. 25th. On Fourth day I attended the 
Western Monthly Meeting. Many Friends, not 
of the district, were also there. It was a 
weighty time. I was much engaged in ministry. 
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4th mo. 16th. Since the last entry, I have 
been favored to realize divine help, from day to 
day, through no small variety and depth of ex- 
I have abundant cause for gra- 
titude in the retrospect of the Western family 


visit. A large publie meeting on Sixth-day 
evening, very relieving. The Yearly Meeting of 
ministers and elders, on 7th-day, a time of close 


exercise of mind. I am very thankful for close 
unity with such men as Stephen Grellet and 
John Cox. And under the difficulties and dis- 
couragements which still remain, I desire to be 
very meek, quiet, patient, fearless in the Lord 
My wind is remarkably tranquil. 
4th mo. 22nd. Great are thy mercies, O 

Lord; my soul desires to commemorate them 
with humble gratitude. The week has been 
passed through wonderfully; and I am at ease 
and peace, ready to praise my God and Saviour. 
The first sitting of the Yearly Meeting was very 
trying, from the manifestations of a hard, over- 
bearing spirit; but, from that time, truth and 
| liberty began to arise and spread. The several 
sittings were large—larger than known since the 
Hicksite separation, and increased towards the 
end. I was twice engaged in solemn prayer 

and in the last sitting, ~ particularly, was some- 
what enlarged in preaching. I also clearly un- 
folded my views of American Slavery, and paid 
a visit to the women’s meeting, where there was 
evidently a very open door for service. 

5th mo 12th. Fifth day, Abington Quarter- 





ly Meeting; larger than I expected. I was 
much engaged in the meeting for worship. In 


the subsequent meeting, leave to open the shut- 
ters (to unite men and women in a closing op- 
portunity) was refused ; the first instance of the 
actual obstruction of a religious service which 
has ever occurred tome. I have desired that, 
in the humiliation of self, it may operate bene- 
ficially. 

After describing a round of country meetings, 
in which he was ac companied by his friend Is- 
rael W. Morris, and in one or two of which he 
met with some trial, he writes :— 

5th. mo. 21st. . . Where influential persons 
are watching for one’s halting, the ///e cannot 
arise in its fulness, unless the Lord be pleased 
to put forth pre-eminent power. These are 
rough things in my course, to which I am little 
accustomed. I never met with the like before, 
but Ihave no doubt they are permitted for good 
purposes; and I feel thankful for the humilia- 
tion thus allotted me. May I, through infinite 
mercy, be clothed upon with the integrity, pa- 
tience, meekness, and quietness of Christ! I 
have been enjoying a solitary wander of an hour 
or more—QO how deep the solitude of the fields 
and woods !—and was enabled to pour forth my 


“There is a middle path which i is the way of | heart in solemn, fervent prayer for myself and 


safety ; and there is a middle path which is the 
way to death.” 
was warmly united with. 


for my children. Much internal tranquillity i is, 


My concern to visit the families | through adorable mercy, my portion. 


Sth mo. 24th. We “had an excellent Quarter- 
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ly Meeting at re oncord, notwithstanding all dis- | ries with peculiar g gratification. Long may they 
couragements; and my visit and services were | flourish for the intellectual and spiritual benefit 
recorded as satisfactory. Both Israel W. Morrisand | of our young people 1” 
I feel that the Lord has dealt very graciously | Joseph John Gurney left Philadelphia for New 
with us. I am on my return to Philadelphia, | York on the 25th of the 5th month. 
with the prospect of leaving it to-morrow in peac.| ‘ The journey from Philadelphia, of about one 
Whilst in Philadelphia and its neighborhood, hundred miles,’ he writes, ‘was the easy occu- 
Joseph John Gurney took the opportunity of | pation of a morning. The time of the Yearly 
visiting several of the hospitals, prisons, and | Meeting for this State was come, and Friends 
other public institutions. He was particularly | were collecting in considerable numbers, not 
interested with the Eastern Penitentiary, in | only from the immediate vicinity of the city, but 
which he found the separate system of prison | from distant parts of the country ; and more than 
discipline “ admirably conducted” under the care | a few from Canada. Our meeting was composed 
of Samuel Wood. In his letters he also alludes | of about 1000 persons, men and women, and was 
with much pleasure to his visits to the schools | very agreeably conducted, the members being 
at West-town and Haverford. much united in their endeavors to maintain the 
“The former is situated,” to use his own | cause of sound, primitive Christianity. 
words, “‘inahealthy and picturesque part of Ches-| “ Sixth day ; 6th mo. 8th. Last Second- day 
ter County. The landscape around it of woods, | morning early, started by steamboat for a voy- 
hills, valle ys, and here and there a little stream, | age up the Hudson to Albany, the seat of the 
is beautiful. Here about 230 of the children of | State Legislature ; the weather fine, the scenery 
Friends, of both sexes, receive, under judicious | novel and delightful. I greatly enjoyed it, and 
care, a guarded and religious education, on a | took several sketches; arrived at Dr. Sprague’s 
somewhat higher scale than in the public schools |in the evening, and met a cordial reception. 
belonging to our body at Ackworth and Croydon. | Third-day, spent with him at Albany, much to 
The Holy Scriptures are daily read, and the | my satisfaction ; the d: ay ended with a good pub- 
children instructed in their contents. I have | lie meeting, in which the ever blessed truth was 





every reason to believe that the moral and reli- | freely proclaimed. Fourth-day, returned te 
gious influence of this institution is at once pow- | New York ; a wet, stormy day; spent the eve- 
erful and extensive. ; ; 7 ning at Henry Hins sdale’s. W e took boat on 


“A drive of fifteen miles from West-town, Fifth-day evening, (H. Hinsdale and myself, 

across a ‘ rolling’ country of much picturesque | with Richard Mott and many other Friends, ) 
beauty, brought us to Haverford, where there | for Newport, in Rhode Island, a voyage of 200 
has been late! ly established an academy, or rather | miles up Long Island Sound, round Point Judith, 
college, for the education of an older and more | &e. We were favored with a fine voyage, and 
opulent class of lads. tepeatedly, and always | lreached Mary Williams’ comfortable board- 
with great pleasure, did I visit this institution. | ing house this morning, at an early hour before 
At this time there were seventy boys and young | bre akfast. The sunny fresh morning, the bays 
men accommodated in the house, which was | of the sea, the harbor, the billows in which I 
built for the purpose, pursuing a course of clas- | have been bathing, a drive with Charles Jen- 
sical and scientific study, under well-qualified | kins in his chaise, have all been very pleasant, 
teachers. Each of them is provided with a neat|and my mind has been much clothed with 
little chamber, in which may be found his Bible, | quietness and peace. 
a few other books of his own selection, and the| After attending, at Newport, the Yearly 
requisite articles of furniture. This separate | Meeting of Friends in New England, he writes : 
lodging I hold to be a most important provision 6th mo. 16th. I look back on the week, now 
forthe moral and re sligious welfare of the young. | drawing to its close, with a degree of humble 
There was an appearance of order and sobriety | gratitude. There have been times when I could 
to be observed in these young persons, accompa- | indeed say, “I am desolate and afflicted,” but 
nied by an obvious infusion of American indepen- | the spring of divine love and power has arisen 
dence which pleased me greatly. In many of the | from season to season ; and the glorious truth has 
young people whom I saw in different parts of the | been in good dominion during the course of the 
inion, after they had left this school, I was | Yearly Meeting, and at its close yesterday morn- 
able clearly to trace the effeets of that Christian |ing. There seems a good work going on among 
care under which they had been placed at Ha- | the young people in these parts; many of them 
verford. The beauties of nature are not ne-| are interesting and intelligent. 


sleeted. The house, which stands on an emi-| Providence, 6th mo. 25th. The round of 


nenee, is in the midst of a pleasure ground, laid | meetings allotted for last week has been well 
vut after the English fashion. The boys had | got through. It was an interesting journey, and 
just been raising, among themselves and their | through an interesting country. The meeting at 
friends, a purse of 2000 dollars, which has since | Providence crowned ‘the whole, so that I have 
been expended on an excellent conservatory. I | much cause for reverent gratitude; and further 
jook back on my visits to both of these semina-’' letters from my dearest children, up to the 30th 
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of 5th mo., are decidedly comforting. We were 
favored with help from the sanctuary yesterday, 
both in our morning meeting, and in a very 
large public one in the Baptis st house in the even- 
ing : in which the Evidences of Christianity and | 
the Divinity of our Saviour were mach before 
me. It was one of the most favored public | 
meetings which I have held in America; Dr. 
Wayland, the President of the College, the Pro- 
fessors, Clergy, &c., were there. My writings 
are popular among them, and I appear to be | 
personally so; but the Lord is laying me low, 
even in the dust. Iam about to hold a meeting 
with the students this evening, and have ap- 
pointed a third public meeting for to-morrow. 
May I be graciously helpe 1d with that outpouring 
of the Lord’s anointing, to which I bear such | 
frequent testimony, and which such occasions so 
peculiarly require. 

7th mo. 7th. On Fourth-day, meeting for | 
ministers and elders at Nantucket, some painful 
exercise in consequence of the state of things. | 
The Quarterly Meeting large and interesting. 
R. Mott’s ministry a great enjoyment to me, 
lively and Christian indeed! In the eveninga 
large public meeting, and so relieving, that I | 
was set quite at libe rty (in tender mere y) for re- 
turning, yesterday morning, to New Bedford, by 
steamboat. We were favored with a fine voyage. 
A precious concluding opportunity with R. Mott, 
at John Howland’s last evening. 

Fourth-day morning, 18th. I found myself | 
bound to a family visit, (to friends of Lynn and 
Salem,] and proposed it to Friends yesterday 





morning. It met with unanimous concurrence, 
and we have made a good beginning. Henry 
Hinsdale my acceptable companion in the | 
work. 


Salem, Fifth-day afternoon, Tth mo. 26th.— 
I hope that, so far, the week has brought some 
blessings in its course. The family visiting 
continued satisfactorily on Second and Third 
days ; and on Third- day evening we collected a 
numerous assemblage of young people and others, 
to whom I related anecdotes, leading them to | 


the principles of Friends. It was a refreshing | 
evening. Yesterday, the usual meeting for 


worship was public, and attended, by Friends 
in a large body. It was a closely exer- 
cising, but open time ; and I had to unfold the 
character and the danger of the divers and 
strange doctrines, religious, moral, and civil, 
which are afloat in America in the present day. 
[ believe considerable impression was made. 
7th mo. 30th. Yesterday, public meetings ; 
here in the morning, and at Boston in the eve- 


ning ; the latter peculiarly exercising and fa- 
tiguing ; but I am me rcifully favored with : ~ace 


and quietness this morning, and have com. ort- 
able letters from home. 

The following are some of his reflections on 
completing his fiftieth year :— 


Amherst, N. Hampshire, 8th mo., 2nd, 1838. 


| was when he died. 


| past life. 








H. Hinsdale and Samuel Boyce are with meon my 
way to Weare ; and we are stopping at this sweet 
village for a public meeting this evening. I 
deeply feel the completion of my half century, 
‘only nine years younger than my loved father 
Deep and numerous causes 
have I of humiliation in looking back on my 
Satan has done much to perplex, 


| grieve, and buffet me ; and sore, beyond expres- 


sion, have been the tribulations at times ap- 
| pointed ; but the Lord has assuredly been very 
| crac ious with me, and has abund: antly helped me 
by his good Spirit. I have been twenty-one 
| years engaged in the ministry of the Gospel, and 
‘all my works have been written within the last 
twenty years. I am permitted to look back on 
these labors of love with a considerable degree 
of satisfaction and peace; and I “ trust I have 
a good conscience,” as to not having intention. 
ally baulked the cause of truth at any time, by 
not faithfully witnessing for Christ. The very 
perplexing transactions at Manchester, in regard 


| to the Beacon, often bring me into thoughtful- 
| ness ; but sure I am that I did not knowingly let 
| down the precious cause of truth at that time, on 


|either cide. I am aware that the seceders say 
land think hard things of me, but I could not 
sacrifice the doctrine of the immediate and per- 
ceptible guidance of the Spirit, as I think they 
| have done, practically. That precious doctrine 


| has since been abundantly confirmed to my 


feelings and experience; and truly in this land 
it has been my constant refuge. It is my 
quietly settled, and deliberate desire and inten- 
tion, to devote the remainder of my days, be it 
shorter or longer, to the service of my holy and 
ever-blessed Redeemer ; fixing my eye singly on 
him, without undue reference, in any direction, 
to my fellow-men. 

The present separation from my son and 
daughter, so deeply, so truly loved, is a trial of 
faith and patience, such as has never before 
fallen to my lot. But my mind is at this time 
| quiet, in the believing hope that they and their 
| pilgrim father will be preserved, and that this 
trial will havea happy } issue. 

Thus the termination of my fiftieth year finds 
me calm, quiet in spirit, though in no small de- 
gree broken before the Lord. Notwithstanding 
the deep infirmities to which I am liable, I be- 
lieve it is not too much to say that, through in- 
finite mercy, I feel a peaceful assurance that the 
Lord will preserve me, give me the victory over 
all my spiritual enemies, guide me with his 
counsel, and afterwards receive me, yes, even me, 
to glory! Be it so, most gracious God and Fa- 
ther, | humbly entreat thee for Jesus Christ's 
sake. 


In judging of the opinions of others, we ought 
to remember that candor does not require that 
the worst construction should be put on their 
words which they can possibly bear. 
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SARAH ELIZABETH HARVEY, OF 
DUBLIN. 


Sarah Elizabeth Harvey, daughter of Joshua 
and Elizabeth Harvey, of Dublin, was born the 
5th of 6th mo. 1834. 

She gave early indications of vigor both of 
body and mind; and before she completed her 
first year, she could speak surprisit ngly plainly, 
and was full of life and animation. When 
about two years of age, her observation and re- 
marks were such, as in more than one instance, 
to occasiona friend to say to hermother, “ Don’t 
set thy heart upon her, I don’t think she’ll live.” 

She was generally very good when retiring 
for the night, and would say a little verse, or a 
few words of prayer of her own suggesting, ‘after 


getting into bed; sitting very seriously the 
while, and then quietly lying down for the 


night. She often astonished us by the language 
she used in these little prayers. She was not at 
all afraid of beingleft alone in the dark, saying, 
“Qur heavenly Father can see us in the dark 
as well as in the light.” 

Her father, one night at bed time, said to 
her seriously, but gently, “ My dear, recollect 
thou was a little naughty to-day.” She im- 
mediately became very thoughtful, sighed once 
or twice, and made a solemn pause; then as if 
desirous of knowing whether others experienced 
the same struggle between good and evil, she 
looked at him, and said sweetly, but with evident 
anxiety, “ Papa, does thou ever do wrong 
thyself ’’’ He replied at once, “I do indeed, 
my child, and say wrong, and think wrong: but 
our heavenly Father would help us all to be 
good, old and young, if we desired it, and asked 
Him as we ouyht todo.” 


To those who are made sensible of the evil of 
their own hearts, through the convictions of 
the Holy Spirit, how unspe vakably precious is 
this truth, “ If any man sin we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,” 
a merciful High Priest, touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, and ready to succour us in all 
our conflicts with the enemy. 

When about four years old, 
was sent to a select day school for a short time. 
“‘Qne day as we were walking home together,” 
her mother writes, “a beggar woman with a 
child followed, importuning us for a halfpe nny. 

Sarah Elizabeth was very anxious to give her 


one; I told her why I did not, and ‘ade led I lit it be thy holy will.’ 
should have no objection to give her a piece of | touching toa mother’s heart. 
She then said, | she remarked, ‘“ We did not know what to pray 


bread or food of some kind. 
‘ Well, if we were home, would thou give her a 
piece of bread?’ Not replying instantly, she 
added with her usual promptness, ‘ Why then, 
Jesus Christ don’t send away the people without | 
giving them something to eat.’ 

In ‘the night of the tremendous storm, which 
occurred on the 6th of Ist mo. 1839, she was 
awakened by its violence, but if alarmed, as she ' 


nor attempted to-disturb her parents. 

house, comparatively low, was felt to shake. 
father, who had been some time awake, did not 
speak, hoping his dear little one would soon fall 
into her usual rest again. 
ina 
storm,’ 
a solemn manner, which he could scarcely catch ; 
she soon after fell asleep. 
storm had abated and was followed by a bluster- 
ing day. 
made about it, 
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naturally must ” uve been, she neither cried out, 
Our 
Her 


He heard her repeat, 
a very low, gentle voice, “ Great storm, great 
’’ several times, then some other words in 


In the morning, the 


Nothing but general remarks were 
until another night drew on. 


Before she left the drawing room to go to her 


little bed, her father took her on his knee, and 
conversed quietly with her, 
storm of the preceding night. 
said to her, “1 believe, my darling, Lheard thee 
saying a little prayer 
storm was so very, very great.” 


leading her to the 
At length he 


in the night, when the 
. She answered, 
very gently, “1 did say a little prayer, papa.”’ 
** And what did thou say, my child?’ She 
then put herarms round his neck, and whispered 
in his ear, “I said, Great and good heavenly 
Father! be pleased to stop the winds, and have 
mercy on the poor sailors, and save us all. 
Amen.” 

She was remarkably ready to share anything 
she had, and never shewed a desire to have 
presents given her, but would frequently say, 
‘* My friends are too kind. Ihave too many 
things—more than I want.” After asking me 
to buy hersome pretty thing in the shop windows, 
she would check herself and say, ‘‘O but I 
believe papa has not much money,” and would 
be content. Once she expressed a strong wish 
that we had a horse and car of our own, that 
we might go about and take nice drives, like 
other persons; but almost immediately added, 
“My darling father, though, can’t spare for 
what's not moony. r 

I never knew Sarah tell afalse hood, or equivo- 
cate in the slightest degree. She seemed to have 
no idea of concealment. 

The night of her birth-day, being then five 
years old, 6th of 5th mo. 1839, she spoke very 
sweetly, anid among other things, she expressed 
‘herself thus in her little prayer before lying 
down, “‘ Oh great and good heavenly Father, be 
pleased to spare me, thy only child in this house, 
a little longer to my father and mother, and 

pare us : all a little long ger together on this carth, 
The whole was very 
Another night 


for as we ought, and that the disciples, thoug 
they were big men, asked the Saviour when he 
was on earth, to teach them how to pray. Lord 
teach us to pray!” And she then repeated the 
Lord’s prayer very solemnly. 

On returning one time from a visit to Blooms- 
bury, her fathe r _— »nted her with two little 
hymns which he had composed for her use, and 
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printed with a pen, that it she might have the | 
pleasure of reading them herself. She was 
delighted with them; and from that period to 
her death they nearly superseded all others. 


MORNING. 


Dear Lord! another day has come, 
And through the hours of night, 

In a good bed and quiet home, 
I’ve slept till morning light. 


Then let me give thee thanks and praise, 
For thou art very good : 

And teach my little heart to raise 
Such prayer as children should. 

Keep me this day from faults and sins, 
And make me good and mild; 

Thy boly spirit, place within ; 
Grant grace unto a child. 

Make me obey my parents, dear, 
For they are very kind; 

And when the hour of rest draws near, 
Another prayer I'l) find. 

EVENING. 

The day has gone—the silent night 
Invites me to my peaceful bed; 

But, Lord, I know that it is right 
To thank thee ere I rest my head. 


For my good meals and pleasant hours, 
That | have had this present day, 
Let me exert my infant powers 
To praise thee—nor forget to pray. 


Thou art most good. I can’t tell all 
That thou hast ever done for me; 

My shepherd, now on thee I call. 
From dangers still preserve us free. 


If I’ve been naughty on this day, 
Oh make me sorry for my fault: 
Do thou forgive and teach the way 
To follow Jesus as I ought. 
And now I’ll lay me down to rest; 
Myself, my friends, all safely keep, 
May thy great name be ever blest, 
Both when we wake and when we sleep. 
Little Sarah Elizabeth played with great 
spirit and heart. She directed the little 
pastimes of her playfellows, though some of them 
were a good deal older than herself; I ean 
searcely recollectany quarrel orserious difference 
that she had with any of them. They almost 
all seemed to have a great regard for her. The 
heartiness with which she played, may show 
those who read this account, that we are never 
better prepared for innocent enjoyment than 
when we feel that our best and highest duties 
have had the best and highest place—when our 
heavenly Father is in our hearts and affections, 
and consequently in our recollection “first and 
last, and midst and without end.” It was 
truly gratifying to see papa and his child at 
lively play—sometimes talking together right 
merrily, at others se sriously. When she begged 
her father te play with her, or do something 
for her, if he were not engaged, he was wont to 
answer her promptly, “With the greatest 
pleasure.” She seemed to catch this spirit, and 
when I called her to do something for me, she 
would reply, “ With the greatest pleasure, 
mamma; or if she happened to be much en- 
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gaged with her childish concerns, the answer 
would be, “In onelittleminute, mamma.’ When 
I was putting her to bed one night, not being 
quite well, she said, in a very feeling manner, 
“Oh great and good heavenly Father, be plea- 
sed to grant me patience; and be pleased to 
grant all the little children in the world that 
are sick, patience, for they don’t always have 
patience ; and be ple rased togrant my little cousin, 
J P patience, and be ple: ased to take 
him to thy holy Kingdom, if it is not thy holy 
| will to leave him any longer on this earth.” 

Another night, after giving thanks, and 
naming many of the good things she had got 
through the day, she added, in a very serious 
manner, “ And be pleased, Oh Lord, to make us 
love thee, and bless thee, and obey thee; and if 
it be thy holy will to take us to heave ceartaae 
and mother and little child—it will be very 
|comfortable. We will not have pain or sickness; 
we will not want food, nor sleep, nor any of the 
things we have on this earth; and be pleased to 
take care of us this night, and ofall our friends. 
Amen.” 

Once on a path-way, she met with very rude 

| usage :—two well dressed boys were doing some- 
\thing to a little cart they had. The child 
| stopped to look at them, when one of them very 
roughly pushed her off, and struck her. Her 
feelings were deeply hurt, being unable to form 
an idea why this act was done ; but astonishment 
and grief appeared to possess her mind, without 
| any desire of revenge. She repeated sorrowfully 
several times, “I was doing nothing at all to 
them.” Her father endeavoured to soothe her, 
telling her of our natural proneness to evil, 
until made better by divine grace; and how 
dependent children are upon the training of 
their parents. She seemed afterwards to have 
a kind of Christian pity for the boy, more than 
any other feeling. 

Sarah Elizabeth had the measles in the early 
part of 1840, from which she appeared to recover 
nicely- Many things were read to her during 
this illness. “On ge etting to the end of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, she said, “ I’ d like to hear eve ry word 
of that book over again.”” In the 3rd mo. she 
appeared to have a heavy cold, which resulted 
in spasmodic cough. The fits of coughing ex- 
hausted her much ; her pulse became quick, and 
her breathing short. She took to her bed Ist 
of 4th mo., and although she lived till 20th of 
6th mo., she never left it, except to be removed 
from one to another for change. She got very 
little sleep the latter part of her illness, and the 
nervous system became much unhinged, so that 
at times she was not like herself, and would 
| speak rather impatiently to those about her. Of 
this she was sometimes sensible, and would re- 
gret it, saying to her father more than once, 

‘“‘ Well, papa, if I do speak cross now and then, 
it is because I’m a poor afflicted little child.”’ 
She wished to have her mother always with her, 
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asking her to re pet hiya very often, “‘Léasing 
over her one night when she was suffering 
much, she asked, “ My darling, dost thou love 
thy mother ?’’ “ I do, and that’s the reason I 
don’t like to die.”’ Her father had several 
times intimated, that he believed her heavenly 
Father would, before long, take her to Himself. 
She desired one day to be left alone a few 
minutes ; on returning, I asked the cause. She 
replied, ‘‘ I wanted to say a little prayer alone.” 
At length, after many weeks of pain and 
suffering, she was ge sntly released. An ex- 
pression of heavenly joy passed over her counte- 
nance as her spirit took its flight to 
“ The bosom of her Father and her God,” 
| 
| 


and we believe she is now united to that count- 
less number of little ones, of whom our Holy 
Redeemer declared, they should always behold 
the face of His Father who is in heaven. 

She was interred 23rd of 6th mo. 1840, in 
Friends’ burial-ground, Cook-street, Dublin ; aged , 
six years.— Youthful Pilgrims. 


| 





WINNESHEIK County, Iowa. } 

3d month 3d, 1855. 
Re spected Friend, Enoch Lewis,—As the 
minds of many Friends appear to be turned 
westward, and a spirit of enquiry is abroad 
amongst them, in regard to Iowa, I purpose 
giving a brief sketch of this section of country, 
and of Friends’ settlements and prospects here. 

Winnesheik is a border county, on the} 
northern line of this State, and the second one 
west of the Mississippi river. It is thirty miles 
in length from north to south, and twenty-four 
in width from east to west. It has been 
organized about four years; and in the 7th month 
last, contained a population of near 4,000, which 
was considerably increased, by the fall immigra- 
tion. 

The general face of the county is handsomely 
rolling or undulating, and along the streams 
approaching to what may be called broken. | 
The prairies of this county are generally of | 
moderate extent, and unsurpassed in beauty and | 
fertility, by any that I have ever seen. There | 
is a pretty good supply of timber ; I think, with 
economy, sufficient fur needful improvements and 
for fuel. We have also an abundance of good 
building stone, both of lime and freestone. In 
some portions of the county, we have what are 
here called oak openings; in which is some of 
our handsomest and best farming land. The oak, | 
of different species, is the prevailing timber 
here, though we have many other varieties ; 
among which are the Black Walnut, White 
Walnut or Butternut, Lime or Basswood, hard 
Maple or Sugar tree, Poplar or Quaking Asp, 
Pine, Ash, Km, Hickory, &c. 

This is the best watered section of country 
that [ have seen in the West, abounding in fine 
springs of the clearest water. It consequently 
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has the appearance of he uth bey sok what is 
common in the West; and thus far, since its 
settlement, has generally been very healthy. 
We have that sure evidence of pure water, the 
speckled trout, abounding in our small streams. 
The Upper Iowa, which is the principal river of 
the county, meanders across it, from west to 
east, and with its numerous tributaries, waters 
the northern portions of the county, and furnishes 
abundance of power for manufacturing purposes. 
This power is used to some considerable extent 
already, in propelling saw and grist mills. 

The government land is principally entered, 
yet some scattered portions remain, though of 
course not of the first quality. Yet from these 
some pretty good farms may be made; especially 


| for the keeping of sheep, for which business I 
| think this county remarkably well adapted. The 


| great abundance of prairie grass makes a most 
excellent pasturage for them, from the 1st of the 
oth to the last of the 10th month ; ; and our soil 
| is well adapted tothe growth of the various kinds 
| of cultivated grass, especi ially red clover. We 
had excellent crops of grain here last season. 
Corn was thoroughly matured some time before 
frost. Our first frost, sufficiently hard to kill 
sweet potato vines, was about the middle of the 
10th month. 

The country-is yet too new for much ofa 
trial for fruit, but the abundance of wild fruit is 
good evidence that cultivated fruit will do well. 

A rail road is proposed to run from Du Buque 
in this State, to St. Paul in Minnesota, which it 
is expected will pass through this county, it 
being directly in the route. Decorah is the 
seat of justice. It is situated on the southern 
bank of the upper Iowa river, three mileseast of 


| the geographical centre of the county, and is a 


new and thriving village of considerable business. 
The first family of Friends that located in 
this county, arrived here in the 9th month 1853. 
There are now about twenty families, and some 
others have purchased land, and are expecting 
to move here this spring. We belong to Red 
| Cedar Monthly Meeting, held in Cedar county, 
in this State, about 150 miles distant; and to 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, held at Salem, in 
Henry county, in this State, a little more than 
200 miles from here. Friends here are situated 
in two settlements, about nine miles apart. 
We get no established meetings, but hold one 
for worship in each settlement regularly twice 
a week. The upper or northern settlement, 
near the northern line of the county. The 
meeting there, is held at the house of Tristram 
Allen, an approved minister, from the State of 
Michigan. Our meeting in this settlement, is 
held at the house of Ansel Rogers, also an ap- 
proved minister from Michigan. Friends in the 
two settlements have recently sent a joint re- 
quest to our Monthly Meeting, for the establish- 
mentof a Preparative meeting in each settlement, 
and a Monthly Meeting, to be held alternately 


>) 
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at these places. A committee now stands, ap- 
pointed in the Monthly Meeting, to visit us on 
our request. In this settlement, we have 
selected a place for a meeting house and burying 
ground, and expect to build this spring. The 
place selected for our meeting house, is about 
eight miles from Decorah, and about thirty from 
Lansing, the nearest place of business on the 
Mississippi river. Lansing, a new and 
thriving town on the west bank of the river, and 
promises to be a place of much business. We 
have a saw mill 
owner of which proposes also erecting a grist 
mill. Decorah is now our post office, but we 
expect soon to have one in this neighborhood. 
In view of the many advantages which this 
section of country possesses, I think it offers 
inducements to the emigrant not surpassed 
by any other part of the State. There is yet 
opportunity for Friends to buy land here, at 
moderate prices, but it is fast rising in value. 
AARON STREET. 


is 
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In noticing, in our last number, the es- 
says entitled “An evening in an Astronomi- 
cal Observatory,” occasion was taken to re- 
mark that one of the early contributions of the 
telescope toscience was the discovery of Jupiter’s 
satellites, from which, in a subsequent age, the 
When the 


sagacious Bacon made the remark—that, while 


velocity of light was determined. 


viewing the starry heavens, and reflecting that 
the operations of nature generally occupy time 
in their accomplishment, he was nearly over- 
whelmed by the inquiry, whether the stupendous 
scene which he beheld was that of the uni- 
verse as it then was, or as it had been at some 
former time—he suggesteda problem which must 
then have appeared almost, if not absolutely, in- 
capable of solution. But difficult as the pro- 
blem must have appeared, a contemporary of 
Bacon had already furnished the means for its 
easy solution; yet probably the inventor of the 
telescope never dreamed that such a use could 
be made of his invention. 


occurred to the original discoverer. 


shadow of their primary, and their emersion 


in this neighborhood, the | 


It happened in this | 
case asin many others, that one scientific dis- 
covery prepared the way for another which never 
Roémer, a 
Danish astronomer, born in 1644, from the con- 
templation of the fact, observed by Cassini, that 
the immersions of Jupiter’s satellites into the 
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from it when observed from different parts of the 
earth’s orbit, were subject to an irregularity 
which could be explained only upon the suppo- 
sition that light is progressive, not instantaneous, 
came to the conclusion that light occupies about 
16 minutes in passing through a diameter of the 
'earth’s orbit. Now as that diameter is about 
190 millions of miles, and the actual time, as 
| determined by the best observations, is 16 minutes 
and 15 seconds, we necessarily infer that a ray 
of light 
| nearly 195,000 miles in a second of time. 


moves with the amazing velocity of 


Dr. Bradley, Astronomer Royal, having, in 
the year 1725, engaged in observations on one 
of the fixed stars, with a view of ascertaining, 





vif practicable, its annual parallax, that is, the 
jangle under which the diameter of the earth’s 
| orbit would appear if observed from the star, 


was surprised and greatly puzzled with a phe- 


| 
| 


| of visible position, such asa parallax would have 


nomenon which he had not expected. No change 


}occasioned, could be detected ; but the star ap- 
peared to perform an annual revolution in a circle 
parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, at the dis- 
tance of about 20 seconds from its centre. From 

| these observations, after very careful investiga- 
tion, it was clearly determin« d, that in observing 

| the star with a telescope, the axis of the instru- 

ment was not directed to the object, but to a 
point in the circumference of a circle distant 
about 20 seconds from the centre in which the 
star was located. Here the discovery of Roémer 
was brought into requisition, and the apparent 
deviation of the star from its true position was 
proved to depend upon the relation which the 
velocity of the earth in its orbit bears to the 
progressive motion of light. 

Thus Dr. Bradley, in attempting the solution 
of one problem, which neither he nor any other 
astronomer of his age was able to effect, fell un- 
expectedly upon another, a second and indepen- 
dent solution of Lord Bacon’s grand problem. 
This discovery was technically denominated the 
aberration of light, and was of more importance 
to the science of astronomy than the determina- 
tion of the stellar parallax, if accomplished, 
would have been. The velocity of light, as de- 
termined from Dr. Bradley’s observations, cor- 
responds as nearly with that deduced from the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites as could reasonably 
be expected in so delicate a case. The discovery 
of Dr. Bradley furnishes another instance of the 
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contributions of the telescope to the noble science 
of astronomy. 





PREPAYMENT OF PosTAGE.—Our correspon- 
dents and agents will please to remember that 
the new postage law requires the postage of all 
letters between places in the United States to 
be prepaid on and after the Ist of Fourth month, 
will not be sent. 


Marrrep,—On Fifth day, the 18th of First month 
last, at Friends’ Meeting, Rocky Run, Parke Co., 
lnd., Ina Newxin to Mary Woopaap, both mem- 
bers of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 


or the letters 





Drep,--At his residence, in Rancocas, New Jer- 
sey, Tenth mo. 7th, 1854, Granvitte Woo.man, a 
beloved minister of Burlington Monthly Meeting, | 
aged nearly 81 years. 

Our dear friend was nephew to that meek and 

faithful disciple of the Lord, John Woolman, and, | 
humbly endeavoring to walk by the same rule, he | 
was enabled to mind the same thing, and to bring 
forth those fruits of the Spirit in which John Wool- | 
man abonnded, and against which there is no! 
law. His life wasone of Christian watchfulness, 
and dwelling in that Spirit by which boasting is 
excluded, his meekness was remarkable. His 
love for the brethren-was such, both in nature 
and degree, as to give evidence that he had pas- | 
sed from death unto life, and his tender spirit | 
shrunk irom all contention, and from partizanship 
of whatever kind. He delighted in the frequent 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures, which, with the 
journals, and other pious writings of Friends, con- 
stituted his almost exclusive reading. His memo- 
ry, which was very retentive, was thus stored to 
an unusual extent with passages which were often 
brought forth to the comfort and edification of | 
himself and others. His ministry was sound, edi- | 
fying, and acceptable to the Church. A few 
years before his death, he became blind, respect- 
ing which dispensation he remarked :—“I am a | 
poor pilgrim in this dreary vale, but I hope I shall 
be favored to look with an eye of faith to Him that 
was dead and is alive again, and liveth forever- 
more.” Ashis close drew near, he expressed 
himself as desirous to bear, with patience and en- 
tire resignation, all that the Lord in wisdom saw 
meet to dispense. At onetime, when much op- | 
pressed in his breathing, he exclaimed, ‘1 am a! 
poor unworthy creature!—Oh Lord, how I love 
thy law!—Oh Lord, let me die the death of the 
righteous!” repeating the last words several times, 
and ofien supplicating for the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. His gentle spirit having 
been much pained by those divisions which are 
not in Christ, nor yet of the Truth, he closed his 
last willand testament with an injunction that 
his children and grand-children should be con- 
cerned to cleave to that which would be unto 
them as a healer of breaches and a restorer of 
paths to dwell in, and which, if faithfully follow- 
ed, would be more to them than all earthly pos- 
sessions. 
, On the 25th of last month, at his residence 
near Montezuma. Parke Co., Ind., Exum OaTianp, 
a member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in the 78th year of his age. 
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in Knox Co., Ohio, of 
on the 31st of First 


Diep,—At her residence 
pulmonary consumption, 
month last, Lamina, wife of Eli Willits, in the 
46th year of her age, an esteemed member of 
Alum Creek Monthly and Owl Creek Particular 
Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend bore a protracted illness of 
several months with Christian patience and resig- 
nation, though her mind seemed a little clouded 
at times, not seeing her way entirely clear, until 
a few days before her decease, when she ex- 
yressed that her prospect was now clear and 
bright, which favor continued tothe solemn close. 

—, Athis residence near Millville, Orleans 
county, New York, on the 2&th of 12th month 
last, in the 67th year of his age, Opep Fieto, a 
valued member of Elba Monthly Meetiag. 

He evinced much patience throughout his ill- 
ness, expressing entire resignation and prepara- 
tion for the solemn change, and in his exemplary 
life and peaceful close is illustrated the language 


of Isaiah, ‘‘ The work of righteousness is peace, 


and the effect thereof quietness and assurance 
forever.” 





NEW YORK COLORED ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


It is with unusual reluctance that the Managers 
of the Cotorep Orpnan Asyium feel compelled, 
by urgent necessity, to appeal to their friends and 
the public for immediate relief. ‘They had in- 
dulged a sanguine hope of cancelling every debt 
at the commencemeut of their current year, and 
were already feeling as if a new era had opened 
upon them. ‘This they deemed especially pro- 
pitious, on account of the unusual demands on 
public sympathy from the suffering poor of our 
city; but at this juncture, and before the debts 
alluded to were really paid, assessment bills 
amounting to about $2,100, were demanded, 
$1,250 of which having been due a considerable 
time, required immediate payment. This occur- 
ring when the prices of breadstuffs and some 
other important articles of subsistence were 


| doubled in value, for the daily support of 239 


children, besides the ofticers employed in the Es- 
tablishment, not only exhausted their ordinary 
resources, but called forth fresh energies on the 
part of the Managers and their immediate friends. 
They are not insensible to the liberality they have 
already experienced, and nothing but the actual 
wants of these destitute children would induce 
them at this time to urge their claims to the sym- 
pathy of that public which has hitherto kindly 
sustained them. 


Exiza C. Jay, Treasurer, 
20 Bond Street. 


For Friends’ Review. 


Ingraham, Columbiana co. ( 0.) 3d mo. 21, 1855. 

Seeing an article inthe last number of the Re- 
view entitled ‘Irish Potatoes,’ reminded me of 
the plan adopted in Ireland during the famine 
of 1800 and 1801, which was as follows: The 
eye of the potato was all that was preserved for 
seed. This was scooped out by a sharp, cup- 
shaped instrument, adapted to cutting out a 
piece about the size of a pea, or a little larger. 
The eyes of the potato were thus taken out for 
planting, and the main body used for food, and 
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as great crops were realized from the pk unting of 
these eyes, as had ever before been produced by 
planting larger pieces or whole potatoes. 


As this is a season of scarcity, many of the far- 


public ation of the above fac ot. 

The instrument for cutting out the eyes can 
be constructed by any ingenious mechanic who 
works in iron or steel. J.C. 


A number of years ago I tried raising potatoes 
from the eyes taken out nearly as described in 
the above article, 
was not such as to encourage a repetition of the 
experiment.—Ep. 

AN EVENING 


IN AN ASTRONOMICAL 


TORY. 
(Continued from page 439.) 


OBSERVA- 


It not unfrequently happens, that the moon 
in her circuit round the earth, comes between 
us and the sun, or one of his attendant planets. 
If it be the former, the phenomenon of a solar 
eclipse is the result, which, when total, is said 
to be one of the most impressive events in nature. 
This, however, can never be visible at night, and 
we will accordingly turn our telescope a little, 
to discover whether any of the planets are likely 
to be obscured by the passing moon. As we 
move it slowly along, little twinkling stars, unob- 
served by the naked eye, cross our field of view. 
Though all are diminutive, there is much diversi- 
ty in brightness, and now and then one comes 
along bearing about him the insignia of superiori- 
ty. At last, when almost despairing of success, 
a pale green light, more steady than any that 
has before entered our instrument, betokens the 
approach of Uranus. Slowly and majestically 
he marches onward, shrouded, as it were, in the 
sombre shadows of his far off wanderings, and 
now, not far from the direct pathway of the advan- 
cing moon. Nearer and still nearer do they ap- 
proach. ‘The same insidious advances as were 
observed in the case of the fixed star, are bring- 
ing the moon into closer proximity to the planet. 


' small, is it not most beautiful 7 
mers of this country may be benefitted by the | 


but the success of the trial | 





about to 


be no larger than the object we are 
exaline. 

Let us then direct our tube upon it! Though 
A golden ball, 
ribbed with darkened bands, and encircled by 
a splendid ring. We look more closely,—it is 
not one ring, but fw o, andthe dark, almost thread- 
like line of separation becomes distinctly visible. 
Here, upon one side, is a bright object like a 
star, and in different positions, are two or three 
others ofinferior brilliancy. Still more may 
be discerned, if oureye be good, but so faint and 
tiny, that direct vision fails to disclose them ; 
an oblique glance from time to time, alone 
assuring us of their existence. These are the 
satellites or moons of Saturn, and though eight 
are known to exist, but six are visible, except 
through instruments of very supe rior power 

We will change our ms ignifying eye piece for 
one of greater power, and if, on trying it, the atmo- 
sphere prove clear and still, for one again still 
higher. The broad flattened rings now display 
conspicuously their dark line of separation. We 
open now the eye as wide as possible ; extinguish 
all extraneous light within the room, and allow 
nothing to enter the pupil, but those pure 
beams from Heaven. ‘There, within the rings 
just now observed, between them and the planet, 
isa third, gray and dusky, and but ill-defined, 
yet as certainly visible as either of the others. 

Previously to 1850, this third ring had never 
been observed. On a fine clear night, of the 
Eleventh mo. of that year, with a tranquil and 
homogeneous atmosphere, it was almost simul- 
taneously discovered by Bond of Cambridge, 
with his ‘‘ great achromatic,” and by a gentleman 
named Dawes, in England. The former of these 
astronomers had, two years before, discovered 
the eighth satellite, just hanging like a bead 
upon the external ring. 

Many excellent opportunities have been 
afforded during the past winter, of viewing this 
magnificent planet. With a high meridian alti- 
tude, and occupying a position in his orbit, 
most distant from that in which the p/ane of 
the rings, when extended, will pass through 


But unlike the instantaneous extinction then | the earth, the views presented have been unusu: l- 


observed, as soon as they seemed to touch, the 
planet isyradually obscured. Uranus is eclipsed, | 
and for the next half hour we may look in vain 
for it in the heavens; it is behind the moon. 
But we must not occupy all the evening with 
the moon alone, though here there 
indeed to interest us. There 
jects to which we must direct 
we expect to accomplish a general survey 
of the heavens. Here in the meridian sky, not 
far from Aldebaran, the bright star in the Bull’s 
eye, is the planet Saturn, apparently a much 
more diminutive object than the moon. This, 
however, is but the effect of greater distance. 
Were 50,990 globes, each as large as the moon, 
to be formed together one, it would 


is enough 


are other ob- 


into 





‘plane of the rings will 
| coincidence with the line of vision, 
| finally become invisible except in instruments of 


our attention, if 


ly accurate, well-defined and satisfactory. 
During the coming period of seven years the 
gradually approach 
until they 


the greatest power. This disappearance is owing 
to their very diminutive thickness, which, ac- 
cording to some astronomers of authority, scarcely 
exceeds one hundred miles. And for a similar 
period of seven years, subse: quent to this event, 
they will gradually assume again their obliquity 
of position. 

In observing this planet, one cannot fail to 
be impressed with the creative power, as well as 
the unfathomable design, by and through which 


it was called into existence. Possessing no visible 
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parallel in nature, it stands out alone, with its 
strange and inexplicable apparatus of attendant 
rings. But it is when the keen eye of the | 
astronomer, united with the potent formula of | 
the mathematician, has traced them in their 
movements, and their varying conditions, that 
we are still more forcibly struck with evidences 
of intention and forethought in their creation. 
Had the centre of gravity of those rings been 
coincident with that of the central ball, there 
would have been within themselves the elements 
of their dissolution. The influences of the | 
attendant satellites, and the unequal attraction 
of the other planets, would have disturbed an 
equilibrium so nicely poised ; and once disturbed, 
it would contain no power of recovery or com- 
pensation. But the centre of gravity of the 
rings is not coincident with that of the planet. 
It holds a separate position, and in the rapid 
revolution of the planet upon its axis, the former 
revolves around the latter in a manner similar to 
that in which the satellites revolve, and in which | 
the moon passes monthly around the earth. 

There is thus preserved a compensating in- 
fluence, whose tendency always is to recover the 
equilibrium that may have been impaired. 

The difference of these two conditions may | 
perhaps be better understood by most of our 
readers from a familiar illustration. In case the 
centres were coincident, the condition of things 
would much resemble the experiment of poising 
along pole upon the finger. The slightest 
deviation to one side, we are aware, would, if the 
finger be not moved to correspond therewith, 
cause it to fall. The disturbance of the equili- 
brium once commenced, would be augmented, 
and there being no compensatory action, its 
complete destruction would inevitably ensue. 

In the other cuse, however, where the centre 
of gravity of the rings occupies a separate 
position from that of the ball, we have a resem- 
blance in the same pole, but suspended from the 
other end. Any tendency to disturb its vertical 
position, is compensated by the action of gravity, 
and no matter how it may be drawn aside, it | 
will eventually, by virtue of that compensating 
energy, resume its normal condition. The} 
former of these is the position of unstable; the 
latter, that of stable equilibrium ; and it is this, 
which an all-wise and intelligent Creator—not 
the hap-hazard working of a blind chance—has | 
conferred for purposes of his’ own honor and | 
glory, upon Saturn’s encircled ball. H. 

[Tu be continued.) 
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EMANCIPATED SLAVES. 

In Harrison County, Texas, lately, a slave | 
case of considerable interest was tried and de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. William T. 
Weathers] y, deceased, provided in his will that | 
three al Ves ¥ hic h he owned should be freed, and 
either sent to one of the northern free States or 


to Liberia, with a specified amount of money to! 
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give them a start in the world. This benevolent 
design of the testator seemed a hardship to his 
executrix, (Mrs. Sherrod, his sister,) who ac- 
cordingly entered suit at law for the possession 
of the slaves, on the plea that the State Constitu- 
tion prohibited freeing slaves therein. The Su- 
preme Court has decided that the will is per- 
fectly valid, and that the purpose of the Con- 
stitution was only to prevent the remaining of 
freed slaves in the State, which was not contem- 
plated in this instance. The slaves must, there- 
fore, be freed, the money given, and the execu- 
trix lose, for her trouble, all the money she has 
spent in the law suit.— North American. 


INCIDENT IN MONKEY LIFE. 


The following incident, proving the sagacity 


'and reasoning powers of the monkey, is ex- 


tracted from Chambers’ Journal. The narrator 


sppears to have been an English officer in the 
south eastern part of Hindostan, where monkeys 
were very numerous. 

I was climbing one of the slanting ascents of 
the Runmaniile cliff, when I became aware 
that an unusual commotion reigned amongst 
my friends the monkeys, who had by this time 
got so familiarized with my appearance, that 
they seldom condescended to honor me with a 
snarl or a bough flung towards me in sport. I 
was conscious that something went wrong with 
them; and as I knew that sentiments of 
superstition, if not of humanity, preserved them 
from the persecutions of the natives, | became 
curious as to the cause of the prevalent excite- 
ment. Creeping round a rock, behind which 
they appeared to congregate, and on which 
grew a large gum-arabic tree, completely golden 
with the abundance of yellow blossoms which 
covered it, and which, like Tennyson’s lime-tree, 
was in sooth 

A summer-home of murmurous wings— 
[ at once found myself on the stage of a strange 
tragedy in simian life. In the voluminous folds 
of an enormous boa constrictor was being slowly 
enwrapped a beautiful brown monkey, whose 
last cries and struggles denoted that I came too 
late, even had I been prepared to do battle with 
the reptile in the cause of oppressed innocence. 
The monkeys, in evident alarm, ran hither and 
thither, moping and mowing, and chattering ; 
but not one advanced near the spot, where pre- 
sently their poor companion became almost 
quite hidden from view in the embraces of its 
destroyer. Determined to watch the process of 
the affair, I quietly sat down, until gradually 
the monkey had been moulded, as it were, into 
a proper condition for deglutition, for I could 
hear the bones crack as they were broken 
beneath the pressure to which they were sub- 
jected; and ere long, as the serpent began to 
untwist its folds, I could admire at leisure the 
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magnificence of its glittering scales, that shone 
like some richly variegated “metallic substance. 
I shuddered as I beheld its grand and awful 
head— the prominent orbits of the eyes—and the 
eyes themselves, large, and luminous with a 
fiery light. The creature was at least twenty 
feet in length, and was apparently famished by 
a long fast. Perfectly heedless of the noise 
made by the monkeys, it unwound its coils till 
th. victim, now an unrecognizable mass, lay 
be ore it lubricated and fit to be received into 
the destr yer’s stomach. 

When the reptile had fairly commenced its 
repast and the before flaccid body began to 
fill and swell, I retired from the arena 
flict 


my 


5 


of con- 


riend Noor-ood-Deen to assist me in captur- 
ing the sated giant. I knew that when gorged 
to repletion, there would be no difficulty in 
making a prize of the serpent ; and the moonshee 
entered into my plans right willingly. Ac- 


companied by a stout lascar, bearing a strong | 
*a 7 { 
and a sharp knife, for slaughter and 


cudgel 
skint we lost 
where, 


enacte d, 


ling, little time in reaching 
however, fresh marvels were 
proving that the passion 
revenge is not confined to the human breast. 


scene, 


be ing y 


Kee} ping aloof, we resolved not to mar by any | 


interference the by no means mystifying opera- 


tions in which the monke “ys were engaged. 
The boa constrictor lay, thoroughly gorged, 


and like a log of wood, beneath the same pro- | 


jecting mass of cliff where I had left it. On| 
the summit of this rock a troop of monkeys had | 
assembled, and three or four of the largest and 
strongest were occupied in displ: cing an im- | 
mense fragment of the massive stone, already 
loosened by time and the elements, 
rest of the le -dge. 


This mass almost overshadowed 
the reptile. 


By enormous exertions, made in 
a silence that was rare with them, they at last 
succeeded in pushing it onwards until it hung 
over the boa’s head, when uttering a fierce yell, 
in which every separate voice mingled until it 
took a diapason of undescribable discord, by a 
vigorous movement they shoved it sheer down 
The heavy mass fell right on the serpent’s head, 
crushing it as if it were a cocoa-nut ; and as the 
reptile lashed its fearful tail about in the final 
struggles for life, we could not refrain from 
joining in the singular chorus of rejoicing with 
which the monkeys now celebrated their accom- 
plished vengeance. Truly, from the feats of the 
malicious baboon that gloried in the name of 
Major Weir, to the amiable creature of which 
Philip Quarles tells, I can remember of no re- 
corded facts that surpass this evidence in favor 
of monkey-memory and monkey-wisdom, and I 
vouch for its truth as far as it goes, knowing 
well that my friend Noor-ood-Deen. still flourish- 
ing in the Black Town of Madras, will add his 


testimony to any applicant for confirmation of 
the anecdote. 


and hall of banquet, desirous of summoning | 


the 


of 


from the | 
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NATURE 


ADAPTED TO MAN'S 
POWERS. 

In the beginning, ere earth had light or life, 
the eye of its Creator had foreseen and his hand 
provided for the wants of its future population. 
He made the mighty forest and the tender herb, 
the beast of the field and the bird of the air, all 
things animate or inanimate, subject to man’s 
will—that from the stores they furnished he 
might draw every luxury of food, raiment and 
shelte xr. This entire adaptedness of of Nature to 
the laws and necessities of his physi ae xistence, 
has often excited wonder and admiration—let 
us inquire whether she is not, in another sense, 
suited to those nobler qualities by which he is 
distinguished from the perishable about him. 

Man’s mind is endowed with a restless desire 
for improvement, and an insatiable curiosity as 
to the nature of the objects which surround him. 
Thus created and placed on earth, as in a school 
of preparation for a future and eternal home, it 
is evident that its character and purpose de- 
/mand not only subjects for its investigation and 
play for its abilities, but also stimulus to exert 
and interest to support them. Now if we ex- 
amine Nature, we shall find that she provides 
| for all these requirements. In the first place 
she accomplishes this by furnishing it obstacles 
| to encounter and difficulties to overcome. The 
| influence of these upon the mind is to rouse it 
| from inac tion,—to render necessary, on its part, 
| strong exertion to overcome and deep thought 
to turn to profit the disadvantages they present. 
They may be, for some time, a hindrance—it 
| may be long ere mind’s triumph over them 
becomes comple ‘te—still, the longer it is delayed 
the nobler is the intellect it displ: ays ; the harder 
to gain—the greater the effort required, 
jthe greater the good done. For the con- 
veniences which any exercise of the mind—any 
invention, affords to the body, are but a small 
part of the good it ac complishes. There is, as 
it were, a great common mind, pervading at 
least the civilized world—a great common 
standard of intellect, of which each individual 
mind forms a part. Now, any triumph over 
Nature’s obstacles, requires long study, deep 
| thought, a progress from small to gre -at—from 
little | beginnings to vast results. This study and 
thought exalt and enk: arge the common inte sleet; 
this progress in a single matter assists and 
ensures its eternal progress, and hastens on its 
perfection—if, as some claim, man shall ever 
here achieve perfe ction. The vast and unfathom- 
able waste of ocean long remained a secret and 
a terror to him. ( ‘olumbus, it is true, weathered 
its then awful waves and terrific st: orms ; but 
ere the last score of years, its navigation was 
like the crossing of the Alps before a Simplon 
road was constructed, uncertain, insecure, often 
fatal. But in the 19th century mind has pro- 
duced the true leviathan of ancient story-—has 
transformed the forest tree or the earth-dug ore 
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into a thing of life—has made the rain from, 
heaven a vital fluid to support the pulsations of 
its vast heart, and the stroke of its mighty arm. 
The lives that were spent in perfecting this 
single invention—the thousand other contrivan- 
ces that must precede it, were of no mean im- 
portance in increasing enlightenment and civil- 
ization. But it is unnecessary to multiply instan- 
ces ; it is too plain to be disputed, that Nature’s 
obstacles develope and improve the mind. She 
affords the metal and the mineral, water and 
air, the magnet and the lightning—mind must 
ascertain their uses. Unless man would live 
as the brute, he must encounter and surmount 
such difficulties as these, and God has so created 
his mind that it needs just the exercise which 
these afford. 

But, secondly. Nature is adapted to mind by 
reason of the great fields she opens to the inves- 
tigation of the philosopher. The increase of 
knowledge, the acquirement and diffusion of 
truth, the discovery of the great laws of Nature, 
as we say—of God, as we mean, is one great end 
oflife. Andthisis so, because He has established | 
so intimate a relation between mind and its 
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power they possess. Her scenes afford themes 
for the poet, painter and sculptor,—on the 
beautiful or sublime manifested in her, each loves 
to dwell; and from the fountains of thought, 
and subjects for delineation which she presents, 
does each draw, if from any source whatever, 
inspiration for his genius. 

Finally. If, constituted as he is, man had 
been placed where there were no obstacles to 
encounter, no mysteries to evolve, no fields for 
thought and study—if earth had been made for 
him a dry, uninteresting place, supplied only 
with, and without capabilities for more than, 
those products which would enable him to eat, 
drink and sleep his life away, unmindful of 
himself, eternity and God—it is easy to see 
that the whole object of his probationary ex- 
istence would have been defeated—that if created 
a little lower than the angels, he would soon 
become, under such circumstances, little, very 
little, higher than the brute. 

But our subject includes so many sources of 
thought and extends over so wide a field, that 
time does not allow us to pursue it farther. We 
have but in a careless and diffuse manner glanced 


home, and has adapted the latter to every | at the adaptedness of nature to mind—on her 


necessity—to every wish of the former. This 
has led a Herschell to the exploration of unknown 





fitness for the heart and its emotions we cannot 
touch. Suffice it to say that this branch of our 


worlds—a Newton to the discovery of that great | subject might be viewed in as many different 


regulation which governs and restrains them all. 


lights as the one which we sought to treat—each 


Induced by this, the geologist has read earth’s | showing no less conclusively the hand of one 


history from the rocks that lie in her bosom ; the | 
student has sought the causes of life and vegeta- 
tion, of light and heat, of the tornado that blasts, 
and the breeze that prevents stagnation and 
corruption—the principle of every phenomenon, 
the source of every means by which man may 
be happier, wiser or better. In fine, without 
the adaptedness of nature in this respect alone, 
the wide difference there would be between the 
desires and energies with which mind has been 
created, and the materials and scenes about it, 
would cause continual discord; life would be 
without pleasure, and all hope of advancement 
cut off. But the perfect concordance of all her 
regulations with the laws of his mental, as well | 
as physical being, affords no little proof of the 
existence of one great mind that created every 
thing in harmony. 

And though it be to descend from the im- 
portant to the seemingly trivial—there is yet 
another evidence of the adaptedness of nature 
tomind. Tallude to the resources she affords 
the poet and the artist. Now although the fine 
arts may appear of little practical value at first 
glance, still they exert a humanizing and re- 
fining influence upon man, and thus become of 
great assistance—especially in the early stages 
of the progress of mind. The well-known fact 
that they are sustained in the most perfect 
degree, only when refinement and civilization 
are at their height, supports this statement. 
Nature is the source whence they derive the 


| great Mind and one great Maker.— Country 
| Gentleman. 





COLORED GLASS AND THE GROWTH OF PLANTS. 


Recent discovery has shown that remarkable 
effects can be produced on plants, by interposing 
colored glass between them and the sun. Blue 
glass accelerates growth, and Messrs. Lawson, 
of Edinburg, have built a stove-house glazed 
with blue glass, in which they test the value of 
seeds for sale or export. The practice is to sow 
a hundred seeds, and judge of the quality by the 
number that germinate; the more, of course, 
the better. Formerly, ten days or a fortnight 
elapsed while waiting for the germinating of the 
seeds ; but in the blue stove-house two or three 
days suffice—a saving of time, worth, so say the 
firm, $2500 a year. 

This use of colorin the growth of plants is 
not altogether new, but its application to the 
germination of seeds has not, perhaps, com- 
manded the attention it deserves. But all scien- 
tific horticulturists must be familiar with the 
experiments with colored glasses upon the palm 
plants at the Kew gardens, and the gratitying 
results that attended these experiments. Varying 
climates will give varying results, just as solar 


rays vary. We have no doubt that many of 


the rich tints of flowers of other climes could be 
made perfect in this country by properly colored 
glasses, just as the palms of Kew were made 
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by colored glasses to rival the palms of the tro- 
pics. The subject opens a wide field for expe- 
riments that would richly remunerate an inquir- 
ingand tasteful hortic ulturist.—Chambers’ Jour. 


THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS OF EASTERN AFRICA. 


It is now upwai ‘cs of four years since intelli- 
gence reached F. of the discovery of snowy 
mountains in co Africa. The discovery was 
in itself so remarkable, that the report, appear- 
ing as it did in rather an unscientific dress, did 
not at first universal credence. It was, 
however, subsequently confirmed by repeated 
journeys in that region. 

It need scarcely be added, that the mountains 
here alluded to are Kilimanjaro and Kenia, dis- 
covered by the missionaries Rebman and Krapf, 
stationed at Rabbai E “mpia, near Mombas. Kiii- 
manjaro lies in about 34 degrees south latitude, 
and 37 east longitude, and about 160 
geographical miles west-north-west from Mom- 
bas ; 
somewhat like Mount Ararat—probably con- 
nected on its western side with the table lands 
of Inner Africa. The missionaries have become 
acquainted with its eastern, southern and north- 
ern aspects, whereas the other peak, Mount Kenia, 
has been seen only from the south, at a distance 
of six days’ journey, or about 80 geographical | 


T 


gain 


degrees 


miles. It lies in about one degree south latitude | 
and 284 degrees east longitude. Whether it 


forms an isolated peak similar to Kilimanjaro, | 
or is connected with other mountains in the 
north, remaining unknown to Dr. Krapf. 
Though the existence of snow in the tropical 
regions of eastern Africa is a feature of great | 
geographical interest, that region would, even 
without snow, be still of the same geographical 
and commercial importance. Of the vast un- 
known interior of Africa, the portion immediately 
to the west of the snowy mountains under con- 
sideration is probably the most interesting, as 
comprising the heads of the Nile and other large 
rivers, the famous mountains of the Moon, and 
in short, the very nucleus of those geographical 
phenomena which, from the days of the builders 
of the Pyramids down to the present time, have 
been questions of exciting interest—as little 
solved now as in the age of Ptolemy. Travellers 
endeavoring to penetrate from Abyssinia or from 
Nubia up the Nile, from Lake Tsad, or the 
western coasts, have found ‘eearmauntable ob- 
stacles. It has been either the great distance, 
the nature of the climate, or the character of the 
inhabitants, which offered those obstacles. Even 
that fearless and successful traveller, Dr. Barth, 
found his means insufficient to undertake the 
journey towards that region; for to him the 
chief and almost only diffic vulty was, to force his 
way beyond the border territory of the Pagans, 
who consider those coming from the ne iighboring 
Mahommedan States as their bitterest enemies 


and is an isolated, very conspicuous peak | 


D8’ 
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and this required a greater number of persons 
than were at his disposal. 

The coast of Zanzibar offers, indeed, the most 
accessible and advantageous points to reach that 
interesting region. A journey to Mount Kili- 
manjaro is alone worthy the highest ambition of 
an explorer. Such a journey can scarcely be 
called more than a pleasant trip in these days of 
apid locomotion, and is not beyond the means 
of private persons. It reduces itself into two 
portions—from Southampton via Aden to Mom- 
bas, and from Mombas a further distance equal 
to that from London to the mountains of Wales. 
Mombas is easily reached, with little outlay and 
in a short space ‘of time. From Mombas, Kili- 
manjaro may be reached in eight or ten days 
without any unusual delay or great exertion. 
Surely, if the missionaries had travelled that dis- 
tance repeatedly, armed with nothing but “an 
umbrella,” professional travellers, well equipped, 
may very easily accomplish the same feat, and 
when it is considered, as Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son has declared, “‘ that the adventurous travel- 
ler who shall first lay down the true position of 
these equatorial snow mountains, will be justly 
considered among the greatest benefactors of this 
age to geographical science,”’ it must be a matter 
|of surprise that no one has yet come forward to 
undertake the journey, were it but to gain the 





laurels so readily and temptiygly offered. The 
character of the inhabitants seem far more favora- 
| ble in their conduct to travellers than in other 


ward Kilim: anjaro, the fine bracing air recalled 
to the missionaries that of Switzerland; and 
Krapf mentions that the climate of Usambara, 
a country near the sea, where another mission- 
ary station was in progress of being founded, 
was as fine as that of Shoa. Indeed, the so- 
journ of the missionaries in Mombas (now up- 
wards of six years) seems to have been connected 
with less difficulty than their previous travels in 
Abyssinia and Shoa; than which there is no 
other part of tropical Africa which has of late 
been visited by so many € xplorers—the number 
of European travellers in Abyssinia within forty 
years being no less than forty- -two. ‘The im- 
mense fie ld opened out by the missionaries to 
the west of Mombas is worthy the attention alike 
of scientific men bent on geographical dis- 
covery, and of the ordinary tourist thirsting for 
novel adventure. The Imaum of Muscat, under 
whose dominion are the coasts of Zanzibar, is 
very kind to Europeans, and particularly to the 
English. 

In fine, such a journey as proposed would be 
of the highest interest and importance, whether, 
to borrow the words of Dr. Beke, who has so 
much exerted himself in this cause—“ as con- 
cerns the solution of a geographical problem, 
which has in all ages been deemed worthy of 


parts of Africa; and as to the climate, from the 
| experience of the missionaries, it must be ex- 
ke ceedingly favorable. When approaching to- 
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the attention of princes not less than of philoso-; Sheep, in a wild state, are under the control 


phers, or whether as regards the opening up of 
a portion of Africa which enjoys a climate of a 
character directly opposite to that of the un- 
healthy regions on the western coast, and which 
is inhabited by millions of our fellow-creatures 
who appear to be far more fitted to receive the 
blessings of Christian civilization than those in 
most other parts of that vast continent.—Lon- 
don Athenzeum. 


TRADES AND CALLINGS OF ANIMALS. 


Bees are geometricians—their cells are so 
constructed as, with the least quantity of mate- 
rial, to have the largest-sized space and least 
possible loss of interstice. 

So, also, the ant-lion—his funnel-shaped trap 
is as exactly correct in its conformation as if it 
had been made by the most skilful artist of our 
species, with the aid of the best instruments. 

The mole is a meteorologist. 

The bird called the nine-killer is an arithme- 
tician ; so also are the crow, the wild turkey and 
some other birds. 

The torpedo, the ray, and the electric eel, are 
electricians. 

The nautilus is a navigator—he raises and 
lowers his sail, casts and weighs anchor, and 
performs other nautical evolutions. 

Whole tribes of birds are musicians. 

The beaver is an architect, builder and wood- 
cutter—he cuts down trees and erects houses 
and dams. 

The marmot is a civil engineer—he not only 
builds houses, but constructs aqueducts and 
drains to keep them dry. 

The white ants maintain a regular army of 
soldiers. 

The East India ants are horticulturists—they 
make mushrooms, upon which they feed their | 
young. 

Wasps are paper manufacturers. 

Caterpillars are silk-spinners. 

The bird, Ploceus texter, is a weaver—he 
weaves a web to make his nest. 

The squirrel is a ferryman—with a chip ora 
piece of bark for a boat, and his tail for a sail, 
he crosses a stream. 

The primia is a tailor—he sews the leaves 
together to make his nest. 

Dogs, wolves, jackals and many others are 
hunters. 

The black bear and the heron are fishermen. 

The ants are regular day laborers. 

The monkey is a rope dancer. 

The associations of beavers present us with a 
model of republicanism. 

The bees live under ae 

The Indian antelopes furnis 
a patriarchal government. 

Elephants exhibit an aristocracy of elders. 


an example of 


of a military chief ram. 
Wild horses are said to elect their leaders. 





REMEDY FOR SCALDS AND BURNS. 

Wheat flour should be promptly applied to 
the wounds made by fire, and repeated until 
the inflammatory stage has passed. We have 
never known a fatal case of scalding or burn- 
ing in which this practice has been pursued, 
during more than thirty years’ experience, and 
having treated hundreds in both public and 
private practice. Flour is the remedy, and the 
only one, in severe cases of scalding and burning, 
casualties which else so often destroy life. Let 
us keep it before the people, while the explosion 
of steam boilers and burning fluid lamps are so 
rife all over our country.— American Med. Gaz. 


ONLY WAITING. 
A very aged man, in an almshouse, Was asked what he was 
doing now. He replied: “Only waiting.” 
Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown ; 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown ; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart, once full of day; 
Till the stars of beaven are breaking 
Through the twilight soft and gray. 
Only waiting till the reapers 
Have the iust sheaf gatbered home; 
For the summer time is faded, 
And the autumn winds have come: 
Quickly, reapers! gather quickly 
The last ripe hours of my heart; 
For the bloom of life is withered, 
And I hasten to depart. 
Oaly waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 
At whose feet I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor, and desolate. 
Even now I bear their footsteps, 
And their voices far away ; 
If they call me, I am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey. 
Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown; 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s lust beam is flown, 
Then from out the gathering darkness 
Holy, deathiess stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathway to the skies. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 

Casnirornia.—The steamship George Law, from 
Aspinwall. arrived at New York on the 24th inst., 
bringing California dates to the Ist. 

The rains had commenced, and the miners 
were actively at work, washing the gold from the 
dirt, of which large quantities had been dug out. 
Wells, Fargo, & Co. had resumed payment, and 
Page, Bacon, & Co. were endeavoring to make 
arrangements with their creditors to enable them 


todo so. Adams & Co, have been declared in- 
solvent. During the run on the banks, 2,400,000 


dollars were withdrawn from them. A bill for 
the creation of anew State has been introduced 
into the Legislature. The new State to embrace 
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all that part of California south and inclusive of 


the counties of Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, Tuolumne, 
and Calaveras. Col. Wm. Walker, leader of the 
late expedition against Lower California, has re- 
ceived from the government of Nicaraguaa grant 
of 52,000 acres of land, and proposes to convey 
thither one hundred and fifty men to colonize the 
tract granted, : 

Sourn America.—IJn Chili, a pastoral edict has 
been issued, substituting a direct tax on property 
for the system of tythes now prevailing. The 
archbishop has received authority from the Pope 
for the reformation of the religious houses in Chili. 

The representatives of England, France, and 
Spain have made a written protest at Quito, 
against the United States acquiring any further 
control over the Gallipagos islands. 

Cuina.—Intelligence has been received from 
China to 12th mo, 23d. A large British and Ame- 
rican naval force had assembled near Canton, and 
the city was considered secure fiom attack on the 
river side. The Imperialists were reported to 
have defeated the insurgents in Kiang-si, Hunan, 
and Hupek, and to have retaken several import- 
ant cities on the Yang-tikiang. The city of 
Fatsham has been totally destroyed by the Impe- 
rialists, who set fire to the town in seven difler- 
ent places, and slaughtered the inhabitants. L. 
McLane, the American Commissioner, has been 
compelled to return home on account of his health, 
leaving Dr. Parker as Acting Commissioner and 
Charge d’A fairs. 

AvstraLita.—The account published in our last 
week’s paper, of a fight between the miners and 
the government troops, is confirmed. It took 
place near Ballarat, on the 3d of 12th mo. last. 
The troops, 300 in number, stormed and carrieda 
barricade erected by the insurgents, killing thirty 
of the men defending it, and putting the rest to 
flight. A meeting of 4,000 miners had been held, 
and a number of inflammatory resolutions passed. 

Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—The steamship At- 
Jantic arrived at New York on the 27th inst., with 
Liverpool dates to the 10th. 

The death of the Emperor Nicholas is con- 
firmed. His eldest son ascended the throne on 
the 2d inst., under the title of Alexander the 
Second. He has issued a manifesto, stating that 
he will adhere to the policy of his father. The 
Duke Constantine and brothers, and the officers, 
have taken the oath of allegiance to the new Em- 
peror. The diplomatic instructions issued by 
Gortschakoff for the negotiations of the Peace 
Congress, have been confirmed by Alexander, 
and the first preliminary conference has been 
held at Vienna. Menschikoff had been recalled, 
and General Gortschakoff appointed in his place, 
prior to the death of Nicholas. It is rumored that 
the Grand Duke Michael was wounded at Sebas- 
topol, and has since died. A strong redoubt 
erected by the Russians on the night of the 22d 
and 23d ult., was stormed on the following night 
bythe French. Accounts differ as to the success 
of the attack. A large Russian force threatens 
Balaklava. The blockade of the Danube is raised. 
The Russians have abandoned and fired the vil- 
luzes which they had occupied opposite Eupa- 
toria. The first detachment of the Sardinian 
army had ar:ived at Constantinople. 

France.— The Countess de Vista Allegre, eldest 
daughter of Queen Christina, was married to 
Prince Ladislas Czartoryiski on the Ist inst. No- 
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thing further is known respecting the departure of 
the Emperor Napoleon for the Crimea. It is said 


that the Emperor has declared that the French 
army shall not act in concert with the English 
one if Roebuck’s committee proceed in their in- 


qe Lord Clarendon, however, went express 
to Boulogne, and the difficulty was thought to be 
arranged. 

Sparn.—The Cortes has voted the religious basis 
ofthe new Constitution as follows: “The Nation 
binds itself to maintain and protect the worship 
and ministers of the Catholic religion, which 
Spaniards profess ; but no Spaniard or foreigner 
shall be persecuted for his opinions or belief, so 
long as he does not manifest them by public acts 
contrary to religion.” 

Betcium.—The ministry had resigned, and a 
new one had not yet been formed. 

Hottanp.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the States General, in reply to an inquiry, that the 
government would pursue the same policy as 
heretofore, namely, a strict, frank and loyal 
neutrality. A private letter from St. Thomas, 
dated Ist mo. 30th, received at Rotterdam, states 
that the island of Aves, near the north coast of 
South America, which belongs to Holland, had 
been taken possession of by a party of Americans, 
and thata government steamer had been de- 
spatched from St. Thomas to compel them to 
evacuate the Island. 

Germany.—The Jesuits have been expelled 
from Friburg. 

Sarpinta.—The Chamber of Deputies has 
adopted a bill for the suppression of convents and 
other ecclesiastical corporations. 

Turkey.—Broussa has been almost destroyed 
by an earthqurke, and 2,000 lives lost. A shock 
was also felt at Constantinople. 

Domestic.—The new Bounty Land law gives 160 
acres of the public landsto every person who has 
been in any way connected with the military ser- 
vice of our government since 1790, and, in case of 
the death of such person, to his widow or minor 
children. It is estimated that about 50,000,000 
acres, valued at $62,000,000 are given away under 
this law. 

The President has issued a proclamation 
announcing that the Reciprocity Treaty between 
the United States and the British North American 
Provinces, has gone into operation. All bread- 
stuffs, fish, cured and salted meats and coal and 
lumber are among the articles admitted henceforth 
free of duty. 

Pennsyivania LecisLature.—A number of bills 
of a private and local nature were reported to the 
Senate on the 2ist inst., and the bill relative to 
corporations and estates held by corporate bodies 
for religious and charitable uses was considered. 
On the 22nd, the bill to repeal the license law 
was so amended as to provide for its going into 
operation on the Ist of 7th mo. next. The 
question was then postponed. The proceedings 
of the 23d and 24th have little general interest. 

In the House of Representatives, a bill to erect 
the new county of Conemaugh out of parts of 
Cambria, Indiana, Westmoreland and Somerset 
counties, passed finally on the 2st. The bill to 
confirm -the title of Windmill Island, in the 
Delaware river, was passed on the 22nd. On the 
23d, the bill for the sale of the main line of the 
Public Works, after some discussion, was made 
the order of the day for the 28th inst. 





